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TRAIL BLAZER 


By Dr. Charles McCarthy’s Successor, 
Epwin E. Witte 


Tradition has it that early in the 
session of 1901, a farmer member of the 
Wisconsin Legislature, in search of 
information upon pending legislation, 
wandered over to the Historical Li- 
brary at the University, a mile from 
the state capitol. 


The service which McCarthy estab- 
lished shortly after his chance meeting 
with the farmer legislator was at the 
outset conducted on a very modest 
seale, consisting of McCarthy, hired 
as a clerk for the session only, a desk in 
the state capitol, and 


There he looked at 
book after book, but 
he could not find 
what he was looking 
for. At this stage 
Charles McCarthy, 
then a graduate stu- 
dent at the Univer- 
sity, observed his 
quandary, offered to 
help him, and found 
what this member 
wanted. 

That was the begin- 
ning of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Li- 
brary. True, as early 
as 1890, the New 
York State Library 
created a_ subordi- 
nate position of leg- 


a few books bor- 
rowed from the Uni- 
versity library. 
From the very be- 
ginning, however, it 
was a service which 
the legislators 
thought of as pecul- 
iarly their own, and, 
most important of 
all, it had behind it 
the unlimited enthus- 
iasm and dynamic 
energy of its creator. 

MeCarthy was 
then 28 years old— 
the son of a poor im- 
migrant shoemaker 
of Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts. Already he 
had made his own 


islative librarian, 
which was occupied 
by a librarian who devoted his time to 
indexing the legislation of other states; 
and for many years previously the Brit- 
ish Parliament had had its parlia- 
mentary draftsmen. Neither of these 


_ prior services, however, had attracted 


any attention in this country, and 
neither of them embraced very much of 
what we now know as legislative ref- 
erence service. 


He Borrowed Some Books 


way in the world for 
15 years or more, had 
heen engaged in a great variety of lines 
of work, had lived in different parts 
of the country, had received an A.B. 
degree from Brown and a Ph.D. from 
Wisconsin, and had won the coveted 
Justin Winsor prize, which is awarded 
biennially by the American Historical 
Society for an outstanding contribution 
to American history. 
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He was a slim, wiry man, with a pro- 
truding square jaw, flashing eyes, and a 
delightful Irish brogue. He was an 
ardent Democrat, an idealist, inspired 
with the conviction that no service is 
quite so well worth while as is serv- 
ice for country. Not an exceptional 
public speaker, he had the faculty of 
firing others who came in close contact 
with him with his own enthusiasm. 


The legislature thought so highly of 
McCarthy and the help which he was 
giving to its members that before the 
adjournment of the 1901 session it made 
an appropriation for continuing his 
services on a permanent basis. A little 
later it made provisions for the employ- 
ment of attorneys during sessions to 
draft bills for members, under the di- 
rection of McCarthy, who himself was 
not a lawyer. Thereafter, it repeatedly 
increased the appropriation to the Leg- 
islative Reference Library. 


There were, of course, some critics 
and enemies. In 1914 the successful 
candidate for Governor, when on the 
stump, denounced the ‘‘bill factory”’ 
and promised to ‘‘kick McCarthy out 
of the capitol.’’ In the succeeding ses- 
sion of the legislature bills to abolish the 
Legislative Reference Library were in- 
troduced in both houses. These bills 
were overwhelmingly defeated, and be- 
fore the end of that session the Gov- 
ernor’s office was making use of the 
‘hill faetory.’’ Although Governor 
Philipp never publicly acknowledged 
that he had changed his opinion about 
the Legislative Reference Library, he 
eame to like McCarthy, and he leaned 
very heavily upon his advice and as- 
sistance in the trying war years; more- 
over, he approved the largest increase 
in appropriations ever allowed to the 
Legislative Reference Library. 


Dr. McCarthy died in 1921, and the 


legislature had a bronze tablet com- 
memorating his services placed in the 
assembly chamber—thus according him 
an honor which only one other citizen 
of the state has received. On this tab- 
let are McCarthy’s words: ‘‘The kindly 
people of the state stretched out wel- 
coming hands and gave me a man’s 
work to do.”’ 


His was, indeed, a man’s work. In 
his twenty years of service as chief of 
the Legislative Reference Library, few 
measures of importance were enacted 
by the legislature which he did not in- 
fluence. He was the ‘‘father’’ of voca- 
tional education in Wisconsin—the first 
state to enact a law requiring part-time 
school attendance by employed children. 
He was also one of the earliest and most . 
active figures in the agricultural co- 
operative movement, and he did much 
to advance the establishment of the solid 
legal basis upon which this movement 
now rests. In these and in many other 
fields MecCarthy’s influence far tran- 
scended the boundaries of his state. 
Through his book, The Wisconsin Idea, 
through his occasional periods of serv- 
ice for federal commissions and depart- 
ments, through his extensive corres- 
pondence with leaders throughout the 
country, and, above all, through his in- 
spiring personal contacts, Dr. MeCar- 
thy had his hand in most of the impor- 
tant legislative developments which oc- 
curred anywhere in this country during 
the first two decades of the present 
century. 


But probably Dr. McCarthy will 
ever be best known for the organization ° 
of legislative reference library service. 
He not only organized the first suecess- 
ful legislative reference library, but in 
it he developed the policies and methods 
which are still used, not only in Wiscon- 
sin, but also in all other legislative ref- 
erence libraries. 
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The Badger State’s Dome at Madison 


A LAW MAKING LABORATORY 
By Epwin E. 
Chief of the Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library 


(The Millennium would come sooner if 
every legislator in the United States would 
read this remarkably clear statement of 
Wisconsin’s splendid legislative service—and 
especially the sections entitled “Bill Draft- 
ing” and “Legislative Reference Work’— 
written by the man who so courteously and 
ably directs that service.) 


The Wisconsin Legislative Refer- 
ence Library has had a continuous ex- 
istence since 1901, and today it func- 
tions much as it did during the twenty 
years that the late Dr. Charles Me- 
Carthy was its chief. Some new duties 
- have been added and some new tech- 
niques developed, but the department 
has not grown phenomenally, and it is 
still one of the smaller departments of 
the state government of Wisconsin. In 
fact, it is not an independent depart- 
ment at all, but a division of the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission, as it 
has been from the time of its organiza- 
tion. Nevertheless, the Legislative Ref- 
erence Library is rendering an appre- 
ciated service, as is evidenced by the 


fact that not a single vote has ever been 
cast in the Legislature against an ap- 
propriation to it. 


ORGANIZATION 


The Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission, which is the governing body, 
is a board of five members: three ex- 
officio members—the President of the 
University of Wisconsin, the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, and 
the Secretary of the State Historical 
Society—and two members appointed 
by the Governor for six-year terms, who 
are eminent citizens. All of the members 
of the Commission are far removed from 
polities. This is an unpaid, part-time 
board, which meets only once or twice 
a year, but it has a permanent secre- 
tary. Its principal functions in rela- 
tion to the Legislative Reference Li- 
brary are to select its chief, to review 
its work annually, and to pass upon its 
budgets. Legally, the Commission con- 


trols the Legislative Reference Library 
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in all respects, but, wisely, it has always 
pursued the policy of giving the chief 
a free hand and holding him respon- 
sible for results. This set-up has worked 
exceptionally well. It has kept the Leg- 
islative Reference Library out of the 
maelstrom of politics, and thereby has 
enabled it to render a strictly non-par- 
tisan service. There are some distinct 
advantages resulting from its connec- 
tion with the other branches of the state 
library service—and no disadvantages. 


The permanent staff of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Library consists of elev- 
en persons: the chief, five librarians and 
research assistants, four stenographers 
and clerks, and a part-time messenger. 
Plus these, there are employed as bill 
draftsmen during legislative sessions 
several attorneys (five at the opening 
of the session, reduced to two at the 
end), and as many stenographers and 
clerks as are needed to type, proofread, 
and index bills—including many girls 
employed in other state departments 
who do extra work evenings on call in 
the bill-drafting department. The en- 
tire staff is selected and employed under 
the provisions of the state civil service 
law, except the chief and the librarians, 
who must, however, be graduates of a 
library school. For years there have 
been few changes in the personnel. The 
Library has had only two chiefs in 
twenty-nine years, and several of the 
present employees have been with it for 
periods ranging from fifteen to twenty 
years. The bill draftsmen are local at- 
torneys who come back session after 
session; usually there is not more than 
one man on the staff who has not had 
prior drafting experience. 

The present appropriation to the 
Legislative Reference Library is $23,- 
250 per year for general operation and 
reference work, and an _ additional 
amount for bill drafting of $3,000 in 
the non-session year and $18,000 in the 
session year—making a total appropri- 
ation of $44,250 for the two-year period. 
These appropriations are continuing, 
but the unexpended balances lapse an- 


nually. Allotments from these funds’ 


are controlled by the Free Library 
Commission and the chief, subject to 
approval of quarterly estimates by the 
State Budget director., 
FACILITIES AND SERVICES 

The Legislative Reference Library 
is a library, but it is also something 
more than a library. It has a collection 
of 75,000 cataloged pieces of material 
—chiefly unpublished studies, articles 
from magazines and documents, and col- 
lections of newspaper clippings on sub- 
jects of legislative interest. It spends 
only $1,000 a year upon books and sub- 
scriptions, and it does not have even a 
set of the Wisconsin Reports, because 


the State Library (controlled by the 


Supreme Court), located on the floor 
above, has a fine collection of the 
statutes and court reports of Wisconsin, 
of other states, and of many foreign 
countries. This state library collection 
is used freely by the reference library 
workers, as are the State Historical and 
University Libraries. Most friendly 
and co-operative relations are main- 
tained with all state departments and 
with the University of Wisconsin, and 
very often assistance is secured from 
experts in these departments within 
their respective fields. Through the 
Publie Affairs Information Service and 
by other methods, the closest possible 
relations are maintained with the legis- 
lative reference services of other states, 
and many of their studies are placed on 
our shelves; but in this respect there is 
great need of a national clearing house, 
such as the American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation has under consideration. 

Every effort is made to keep the 
library collection up-to-date in relation 
to changing legislative interests, and 
biennially between sessions much of the 
old material, which is no longer of cur- 
rent value, is given to the State His- 
torical Library or otherwise disposed 
of. The Legislative Reference Library 
has never prided itself upon the size of 
its collection; rather, its aim has been 
to have the smallest possible working 
library of the best material on the leg- 
islative questions of immediate interest, 
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so minutely classified and cataloged that 
the reference workers ean locate all 
available information in a few minutes. 
This library collection is invaluable for 
the services rendered by the Legislative 
Reference Library. From an inter- 
nal point of view it represents an im- 
portant part of the work to be done, and 
it renders absolutely essential the em- 
ployment of several technically trained 
librarians. It is, however, conducted 
only as a means to the ends for which 
the Legislative Reference Library is 
maintained. 

This library is rather a research or- 
ganization than a library, as this term 
is usually understood. It has both read- 
ers and borrowers, but it does not meas- 
ure its work in terms of cireulation. 
While it is glad to have students and 
others who are engaged in research 
studies upon governmental problems 
make use of its collections, and while 
it freely loans its books and articles to 
all who have use for them, these are 
merely incidental services. 

The major services of the Wiscon- 
sin Legislative Reference Library are 
two: legislative reference work and bill 
drafting. The former consists of loeat- 
ing, compiling, and digesting informa- 
tion on pending or past legislation, in 
response to specifie requests therefor. 
The latter involves the drafting'of bills, 
resolutions, and amendments for intro- 
duction in the legislature. The former 
is a service extended to members of the 
legislature, state departments, local offi- 
cials, private citizens, and, oceasionally, 
even to people outside of the state. The 
latter, with only minor exceptions to 
be noted hereafter, is done only for 
members of the legislature and upon 
their written instructions. Legislative 
reference work is earried on at. all 
times, both during and hetween ses- 
sions; whereas bill drafting is done al- 
most exelusively during sessions and 
for about a month before the opening 
of each session. 


Brut. DRAFTING 
Bill drafting is the best known of 


the services of the Legislative Refer- - 


ence Library and the most popular with 
the members of the legislature. In the 
1929 session every member of each 
house made use. of this service. While 
no rule requires any member to deal 
with the Legislative Reference Librazy, 
it drafts all but a few short bills and 
resolutions, as well as the great major- 
ity of all amendments. In 1929 the Li- 
brary received a total of 3,614 drafting 
requests—a number almost equaling the 
total number of bills, resolutions and 
amendments introduced in both houses. 


The actual service rendered by the 
Reference Library in its bill-drafting 
work differs greatly with the nature of 
the requests. Many bills in Wisconsin 
are still handed to members in fully 
drafted form by their promoters. The 


“members might introduce these bills 


without consulting the Legislative Ref- 
erence Library, but, in fact, they bring 
them to the Library to have them 
‘‘cheeked over,’’? which service may or 
may not involve redrafting. More fre- 
quently, the members give only general 
instructions concerning the bills which 
they desire, placing upon the draftsmen 
the responsibility of working out their 
ideas, and putting them into bill form. 
Whenever possible, the chief of the Li- 
brary or a draftsman sits down with 
the member who desires a bill drafted, 
and talks over his propositions with 
him, in order to secure as comprehen- 
sive instructions as possible; he then 
puts these instructions on paper, and 
has the member sign them before he 
leaves. 


The letter of the rule requiring writ- 
ten instructions, however, is occasion- 
ally departed from, as it needs must be 
during the hurly-burly of legislative 
sessions. When a member gives instrue- 
tions by telephone, or requests the Li- 
brary to send by messenger, amend- 
ments to a bill which is under discus- 
sion on the floor, our policy is to do 
the work first and then to get the 
signed instructions. Similarly, when 
the Governor or a state department de- 
sires a bill drafted, work upon it is 
begun promptly, but with the under- 
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standing that before the bill is deliv- 
ered in form for introduction, some 
member must sign for it. While it is not 
literally true that all bills are drafted 
upon signed instructions from mem- 
bers, the spirit of this rule is most 
strictly observed. The Legislative Ref- 
erence Library is not a ‘“‘bill factory,”’ 
but rather a ‘‘custom-order shop,”’ in 
which bills are made precisely to order 
and exactly to fit. Never is a bill drafted 
without a request for it, nor are details 
filled in without ascertaining the wishes 
of the author. 

At the time when a member brings 
in a new and complex proprosal, usual- 
ly neither he nor the draftsman can 
think of all of the detailed problems 
involved, and the instructions given 
are likely to be very general. The 
task of the draftsman is to study the 
question and to become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all sections of the statutes 
which might be affected. Thereafter he 
looks up the member, calls his attention 
to all of the problems involved in his 
request, and asks for further instruc- 
tions upon the possible alternatives. 
When the first draft of the bill is made, 
it is treated and designated as tentative, 
and it is submitted to the member for 
his examination and approval. If it does 
not do exactly what he had in mind, a 
new draft is prepared, in accordance 
with his further instructions. It is not 
uncommon for six—sometimes even ten 
—drafts to be submitted before a com- 
plicated bill is finally completed. When 
this stage is reached, the bill is put into 
the envelope required by the rules, with 
the requisite number of copies (and 
with additional copies for the member 
and for the press), so that all that the 
member has to do is to offer the measure 
for introduction. But even at this stage 
a typewritten slip is attached, caution- 
ing the member to read his bill or 
amendment. and to bring it back if it 
is not exactly what he wants. 


Every effort is made to serve the leg- 
islature promptly and efficiently. Dur- 
ing sessions the Legislative Reference 
Library, which is located on the same 


floor of the state capitol as the legisla- 
tive chambers, is open from 8:00 a. m. 
to 10:00 p. m., except on Saturdays, 
when the closing hour is 6:00 p.m. The 
entire staff works in shifts, with at least 
one draftsman and one reference work- 
er on deck at all times. Drafting re- 
quests are taken up in turn as nearly 
as possible, and no efforts are spared to 
get them out as promised and needed. 
It is not uncommon for as many as ten 
extra stenographers and proofreaders 
to be employed evenings and to work 
late into the night to get out bills which 
must be ready in the morning. It is a 
daily occurrence that members engaged 
in debate call for a draftsman to come 
to the chambers in order to prepare 
amendments for immediate introduc- 
tion; and on important measures it has 
been found necessary to have a drafts- 
man in attendance throughout the de- 
bate. It is also a frequent practice for 
committees to ask the chief or a drafts- 
man to sit in with them during execu- 
tive sessions to discuss contemplated 
committee amendments and sometimes 
to explain obscure provisions of bills 
under consideration. At times drafts- 
men, on invitation, attend even partisan 
conferences and caucuses to get instrue- 
tions for bills and amendments desired 
by such groups. Particular members 
incline to deal with particular drafts- 
men, and their preferences are respect- 
ed whenever possible. In recent ses- 
sions, however, most requests have been 
brought directly to the chief, who has 
then made assignments to the several 
draftsmen; this practice has made pos- 
sible a very considerable specialization 
among the draftsmen in particular 
fields of legislation, which is most de- 
sirable from every point of view. 


Tn bill drafting, as in legislative ref- 
erence work, all relations with members 
are confidential. Under no cireum- 
stances are requests revealed to any- 
one, and a completed bill is delivered 
only to the member who requested it, 
or to someone else on his order. When- 
ever a bill is delivered, the receipt of 
the member is obtained to complete the 
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Library’s records. After a bill has be- 
come law, all drafting records relating 
to it are treated as public property, and 
in many cases they give most helpful 
clues in the interpretation of statutes. 
Prior to enactment into law, however, 
all drafting requests are treated as if 
they were the private property of the 


he is considering has been, or is being, 
drafted for someone else. Not uncom- 
mon, also, is the discovery that the pro- 
visions of a requested bill are already 
covered by the statutes or by the ad- 
ministrative orders of some state de- 
partment. 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE WORK 


member, to be reveal- 
ed only as he directs. 

The services of the 
Library are also 
strictly non-partisan. 
Its employees are 
not permitted to ad- 
vocate or oppose leg- 
islation, and they are 
eautioned against 
even expressing their 
opinions the 
merits of any pro- 
posals. Whenever a 
draftsman _ believes 
that a contemplated 
measure is unconsti- 
tional, however, he 
is instructed to pre- 
sent his views in 
writing to the au- 


Legislative refer- 
ence work is not as 
well advertised as is 
bill drafting, but it is 
almost as voluminous 
and it is not less im- 
portant. In 1928, a 
non-session year, 
1,534 reference re- 
quests were an- 
swered by the Legis- 
lative Reference Li- 
brary, and in 1929, a 
session year, 2,112 
such requests. In this 
last year, 26 of the 
33 senators and 75 of 
the 100 assemblymen 
made use of the ref- 
erence service, as 
well as 5 Wisconsin 
members of Con- 


thor; but if the mem- 
ber, nevertheless, 
wishes the bill draft- 
ed, the Library will do so and will give 
him exactly what he wants. The Legis- 
lative Reference Library does not set 
itself up as the Supreme Court, nor 
does it tell members what they shall do. 
It is the servant of the legislature, not 
its master or guiding genius. Since the 
Legislative Reference Library main- 
tains such an attitude, obviously it ean- 
not guarantee that all measures which 
it drafts will be held constitutional, al- 
though in every session a considerable 
number of requested bills are dropped 
because draftsmen express their opin- 
ions that they are unconstitutional, or 
persuade the members to ask the Attor- 
ney General for his opinion before pro- 
ceeding with the measures. Similarly, 
the Reference Library prevents much 
duplication by the simple method of 
advising a member that the bill which 


The Chief of the Laboratory 


ress, nearly all state 
departments, many 
local officials, a great many organiza- 
tions which are interested in legislation, 
and more than 500 private citizens of 
the state. Many requests come, also, 
from outside the state, the Legislative 
Reference Library being a sort of clear- 
ing house for information about the 
state and its government. Among these 
out-of-the-state requests are a consid- 
erable number from members of other 
legislatures, particularly that of Minne- 
sota, which has no legislative reference 
service. 
In the reference work preference is 
given to the members of the state legis- 
lature and, next, to state departments. 
In the statute providing for the estab- 
lishment of the Legislative Reference 
Library, citizens of the state are men- 
tioned with members of the legislature, 
but everything possible is done to make 
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the members feel that this is peculiarly 
their service. Extensive digests are not 
undertaken for out-of-the-state parties 
nor for private citizens or organiza- 
tions, unless they relate to subjects 
upon which such studies are urgently 
needed for legislative use. Every study, 
after it has been used by the person for 
whom it was made, is placed on the 
shelves of the Library, and these studies 
are among the most valuable materials 
in the entire collection. Digests of na- 
tional interest are noted in the Public 
Affairs Information Service, and these 
are freely loaned to other libraries. 


‘*Reference requests’’ range all the 
way from inquiries which involve only 
locating material on the Library shelves 
to those which necessitate the prepara- 
tion of digests and of other studies re- 
quiring weeks—-and sometimes months 
—of research. An inquiry which is an- 
swered offhand, either in person or over 
the telephone, is not counted, nor is the 
mere act of supplying books which are 
wanted by a person who is using the 
Library as a reader. 


The inquiries cover a wide range of 
topics. Their scope is perhaps best in- 
dicated by enumerating a few of the 
requests answered in 1928 or 1929: 


1. Legal status of the issuance of 
group life insurance policies to labor 
unions. 


2. Summary of the forestry laws of 
Wisconsin. 


3. Brief summary of the history of 
forestry and forestry legislation in 
Wisconsin. 


4. Summary of the methods of tax- 
ing electric power companies in 14 
states. 


5. Comparative analysis of the pol- 
icy provisions of the automobile liabil- 
ity policies of six insurance companies. 

6. Bills introduced in the Wiscon- 
sin legislature proposing consolidation 


of the agricultural departments of the 
state, 1925 to 1929. 


7. Origin of the definition of intoxi- 
eating liquors in the Volstead Act. 


8. Capital expenditures for state 
charitable, penal, and correctional in- 
stitutions, by fiscal years from 1903 to 
1927. 


9. Required minimum of capital 
stock of state banks in the several 
states. 


10. Legislation against chain stores: 
digest of the laws of all states which 
place special restrictions or taxes upon 
such stores, and of the decisions of the 
courts thereon. 


Any question dealing with a matter 
of legislative interest is a proper sub- 
ject for a reference request; and the 
term ‘‘legislative interest’? is a most 
inclusive one, embracing not only mat- 
ters which are peculiarly state ques- 
tions, but federal questions as well, 
since the legislature frequently memor- 
ializes Congress and since federal ques- 
tions are often among the most impor- 
tant issues in state elections. 


The reference work is done by the 
permanent staff of the Library, al- 
though occasionally specially qualified 
persons are employed for special studies 
—usually in the ease of researches re- 
quiring expert knowledge. During ses- 
sions all of the Library workers are 
kept at reference work, and only the 
most necessary classifying and catalog- 
ing is done at such times. Most of the 
reference requests which are made dur- 
ing sessions must be answered within 
such a short time that extensive re- 
search is out of the question. The typi- 
eal situation is that a member or some 
other person interested in a given bill 
comes to the Reference Library within 
fifteen minutes before the hearing on 
the bill, and asks for information to 
help him in his argument for or against 
the measure. In such a situation, all 
that can be done is to get together the 
information on the subject which is 
available in the Library; and the value 
of the information furnished depends 
upon the up-to-dateness of the Library 
collection and the thoroughness with 
which it is cataloged. 


It is between sessions that the most 
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extensive reference studies are made. 
Many of them are undertaken for in- 
terim committees of the legislature, for 
the Governor, and for other state de- 
partments; others are made for organi- 
zations engaged in the preparation of 
bills which are to be introduced in the 
next legislature; for instance, such 
work was performed for the Children’s 
Code Committee, which was instru- 
mental in bringing about a complete 
revision of the child welfare laws in 
1929. In recent years the Legislative 
Reference Library has done practically 
all of the research work for all interim 
legislative committees; and for some of 
them, it has also kept their minutes and 
conducted their correspondence. At 
present there are no less than 17 in- 
terim committees, of which 6 meet reg- 
ularly. In addition, the last legislature 
made it the duty of the Legislative Ref- 
erence Library hereafter to compile the 
Wisconsin Blue Book, which is the bi- 
ennial state book, and also to prepare 
an annotated edition of the labor laws. 
With these duties and with the general 
library work, which cannot be long 
neglected without injury to the quality 
of the service rendered, the Reference 
Library is almost as busy between ses- 
sions as during sessions, although there 
is less rush. 


In all this work the emphasis is on 
accuracy and conciseness. No infor- 
mation is given without indicating its 
source. The Legislative Reference Li- 
brary does not express opinions, but it 
is responsible for the correctness of the 
information which it furnishes. When 
it comes from a partisan or doubtful 
source, this fact is plainly stated. The 
information requested is furnished in 
the most concise form consistent with 
accuracy. It takes the form of digests, 
memoranda, tables, and summaries of 
many kinds. Often the busy legislator 
or citizen not only lacks knowledge of 
where to get information: he also lacks 
time to wade through a great mass of 
material to find what he wants. The 


Legislative Reference Library serves 
him in both these respects. It locates 
or gathers the desired information, and 
then puts it into such shape that it can 
be grasped with a minimum of effort. 
A long digest is itself condensed into a 
summary of a few pages, which are fol- 
lowed by the complete digest, with its 
more detailed and precise information. 


Much of the reference work is di- 
rectly connected with pending or con- 
templated legislation. While not all 
members use the reference service, all 
of the most influential members do. In 
addition to the members, the sponsors 
and opponents of proposed legislation 
make extensive use of the reference 
service. Few bills of real importance 
are passed in Wisconsin without some 
prior study, through the Legislative 
Reference Library, of similar legisla- 
tion elsewhere and of its effects. Even 
when the members for whom bills are 
drafted do not attempt to check the leg- 
islation in other states, the draftsmen 
are instructed to do so, and they are 
also instructed to examine the bills on 
the same subject which have previously 
been introduced in the Wisconsin Leg- 
islature. To this end they make con- 
stant use of the Library staff, the Li- 
brary collection, and the file and index 
of Wisconsin bills, which run back to 
the organization of the Library. As 
conducted in Wisconsin, the reference 
work is an integral and necessary part 
of the bill-drafting work. 


VALUE OF SERVICE 


What is the value of all these serv- 
ices? Clearly, they are more than a 
convenience to the members of the leg- 
islature and to persons interested in 
legislation. In the final analysis, their 
purpose and justification is the im- 
provement of the statute law. Changes 
in law are not only inevitable but neces- 
sary for progress. The various states 
have too much legislation ; but they have 
more serious problems as the result of 
ill-considered, contradictory, and ob- 
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secure legislation. It is to lessen the 
hazards of bad legislation of this char- 
acter, and to improve the general qual- 
ity of the work of the legislature, 
through assistance to its members, that 
the Legislative Reference Library was 
established ; and it is by this standard 
that its services are to be judged. 


Unconstitutional, obscure, and ill- 
considered laws are still passed in Wis- 
consin. That the legislative reference 
service has resulted in marked improve- 
ment, however, is the testimony of 
nearly everyone who has served in the 
legislature, and this opinion has been 
publicly expressed by members of the 
Supreme Court on several occasions. 


In Wisconsin every bill, unless it is 
a private law or a merely temporary 
measure, is drawn as a repeal or amend- 
ment of, or an addition to, the existing 
statutes, by section and number. There 
are no blanket or implied repeals, and 
every new enactment is given a number 
which fits into the statutes. The simple 
decimal system of numbering statutes 
is used, and it is capable of indefinite 
expansion. In every bill which amends 
any section of the statutes, the old 
matter is printed with a line stricken 
through it, and the new matter is print- 
ed in italics. No one reading a Wis- 
consin bill can possibly be confused as 
to the manner in which it affects the 
existing statutes. Likewise, it is be- 
lieved that the bills have improved with 
respect to clearness and conciseness. 
Draftsmen are employed as much for 
their ability to write English as for 
their legal knowledge. The ideal held 
up to the draftsmen is this: that a stat- 
ute should be worded so clearly that, 
when anyone asks what it provides, the 
question can be answered better by 
reading the statute than by paraphras- 
ing it, as is so often necessary in the 
case of laws which are imperfectly 
drafted. 


In this connection, mention must be 
made of the office of the Revisor of 
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Statutes. The Revisor is appointed by 
the Supreme Court, and this depart- 
ment is not connected with the Legis- 
lative Reference Library, although it is 
closely related to it in its functions. 
Through this department Wisconsin 
maintains a system of continuous stat- 
utory revision, which was described in 
an article by the present Revisor, Hon- 
orable Eugene E. Brossard, in the 
American Bar Association Journal of 
May, 1924. 


Wisconsin publishes its compiled 
statutes biennially, and does so within 
six months after the adjournment of 
the legislature. This is made possible 
through the system of repeals, amend- 
ments, and additions to the statutes by 
number and section, which has been de- 
scribed, and through measures which 
are called ‘‘correction bills.’’ These 
bills, prepared by the Revisor and in- 
troduced at the end of the session, reec- 
oncile all conflicts in the new laws. An- 
other important service of the Revisor 
consists of the preparation of ‘‘revision 
bills’? between sessions. These repre- 
sent piece-meal revisions of the stat- 
utes. They consolidate, reconcile, and 
clarify all sections relating to the par- 
ticular subject dealt with, and they re- 
peal any dead material. 


The Wisconsin statutes are the best 
possible test of the value of the two 
agencies which Wisconsin maintains 
for the improvement of its statute law: 
the Legislative Reference Library and 
the office of the Revisor of Statutes. 
Unlike the statutes of many other 
states, those of Wisconsin are still 
printed in one volume, and it contains 
little, if any, more material than did the 
Statutes of 1898, which was the last 
volume of old-style compiled statutes. 
Moreover, in arrangement and clarity 
the present statutes are certainly better 
than the usual run of state statutes. . 
While there is still much room for im- 
provement, undoubtedly there has been 
real progress. 
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ACCOMPLISHED FACT 


An institution such as the Ameri- 
ean Legislators’ Association must pass 
through three stages before it can be 
considered established: First, the en- 
listment of a group of individuals who 
are interested in a common purpose, 
and who are qualified to conduct an 
effective organization; second, the for- 
mulation of a definite project; and, 
third, the securing of finances to pro- 
vide sufficient full-time personnel to set 
the project in motion. 

These three stages in the life of the 
American Legislators’ Association have 
now been passed through, and for the 
first time it may be said that this or- 
ganization is firmly established as a 
permanent institution. 

In the enlistment of a group of in- 
dividuals who are interested in a com- 
mon purpose and who are qualified to 
conduct an effective organization, a 
nucleus of 480 state legislators and 250 
expert advisors has been carefully de- 
veloped. These 480 legislators include 
five Senators and five Representatives 
in each state, and it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to select from our legis- 
latures another such list of men who, 
as a class, are equally educated, experi- 
enced, able, and publie-spirited. Most 
of these 480 State Councilors recognize 
the improvement of legislative condi- 
_tions as the direct responsibility of 

state legislators, and all appreciate that 

this Association affords the only avail- 
able means of co-operation of legisla- 
tors throughout the country to bring 
about such improvement. In most leg- 
islatures, membership in the State 
Council of this Association is now rec- 
ognized as an honor. | 

The 15 members of the Association’s 
Board of Managers include many men 
who are recognized as outstanding citi- 
zens in their respective states. Con- 
cerning the 250 Advisors of the Asso- 
ciation’s twelve Standing Committees, 
-no comment is necessary except to call 
attention to their names, which appear 
on the inside of the front cover of this 
magazine. The biographies of one- 
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fourth of these Advisors appear in 
Who’s Who in America, and the others 
are individuals of equal standing in 
their respective fields. 

The formulation of the Association’s 
project, which is outlined in this maga- 
zine under the title, ‘‘The Horizon in 
1930,’’ has been in progress for a 
period of five years. Each year has 
witnessed the modification and develop- 
ment of this plan, until now its pattern 
has become sufficiently perfected to re- 
ceive the unanimous favor of the 
leading authorities in the legislative 
field, and the support of such experts 
(to mention only a few), as Prof. 
Joseph P. Chamberlain, Dean Roscoe 
Pound, Dean John H. Wigmore, Mr. 
Thomas I. Parkinson, Mr. Raymond 
Fosdick, Prof. Charles E. Merriam, 
Prof. Ernest Freund, Prof, Augustus 
R. Hatton, Mr. Luther Gulick, and Mr. 
William Draper Lewis. 

In the matter of securing finances 
to provide sufficient full-time personnel 
to set the project in motion, the out- 
standing event has been an appropria- 
tion for the Association by the Spel- 
man Fund, which is announced at this 
time. Through this appropriation the 
American Legislators’ Association has 
now begun the development of a full- 
time personnel, and more than 50 per 
cent of the necessary financing for the 
organization’s project for the next 
three years has been provided. It re- 
mains for the Association to secure 
from other sources the additional funds 
required for its budget during this 
three-year period, but the annual 
amount necessary for this purpose is 
so slight when compared to the signifi- 
eanee of the work to be performed that 
it is almost inconceivable that serious 
difficulty will be experienced in secur- 
ing it. 

No state legislator ean join in this ef- 
fort without an exhilarating conscious- 
ness of well directed endeavor, and 
no public-spirited citizen can grasp the 
nature of this undertaking without ac- 
cording to it at least his moral support. 
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THE HORIZON IN 1930 


Or the Project of the Legislators’ Association 


Legislative conditions in the United 
States are satisfactory to no one. Criti- 
eism of them is universal and peren- 
nial. Something must be done to im- 
prove these conditions and to give a 
constructive turn to this criticism. 

Obviously the primary responsibil- 
ity rests upon the state legislators them- 
selves. But they ean accomplish little 
if they work single-handed or by units 
which are merely state-wide. 

By organizing this Association, re- 
sponsibly-minded legislators in all of 
the states have recognized and assnmed 
their obligation to better the legislative 
situation. 

The ideal is this: for every state, 
legislators of the best type, efficiently 
organized; for everv legislator, ade- 
quate expert assistance and the hest of 
information. 

The outstanding features of the 
Association’s project are: 


FIRST: 


To maintain the Interstate Legisla- 
tive Bureau, which will be desiqned: 

1. To encourage each State to 
maintain an adequate legislative refer- 
ence bureau* providing: 

(a). A research service to help 
any member of the legislature who 
desires aid in securing and analyzing 
information which will help him to 
determine whether or not legislation 
of a proposed character is desirable, 
and if so, what the provisions of such 
legislation should be. 

(b). A drafting service to help 
any member of the legislature, on re- 
quest, to draft a bill which he wishes 
to introduce. 

(ec). A revision service eontinu- 
ally to ‘‘work over’? the eompiled 

*State legislative reference services are variously 
termed libraries, divisions, departments, and so 


forth; but throughout this article, they are collect- 
ively referred to as “legislative reference bureaus”. 


statutes of the state, in order that ap- 
propriate sections may be repealed, 
condensed, reconciled, clarified, and 
simplified, and that the whole may 
he effectively codified. 

To this end, the Interstate Legisla- 
tive Bureau plans to make available the 
services of an expert who will, upon re- 
quest, visit any state bureau and assist 
it in organizing and improving its 
work. 

2. To serve as a clearing house for 
all of the state Tleqislative reference 
bureaus which desire this serviee—and 
apparently they all desire it. At pres- 
ent the legislative reference bureaus in 
about eighteen states are actively fune- 
tioning. Without the Interstate Legis- 
lative Bureau, it is impossible for any 
of them to have the most up-to-date in- 
formation always available concerning 
the material which each of the other 
bureaus is preparing or has on hand. 
This plan will enable the state bureaus 
to avoid duplication of work, and will 
enable one of them to begin where 
another leaves off. Consequently when 
one bureau makes a digest of the legis- 
lation of each of the forty-eight states 
on a given subject, it will be available 
for each of the other bureaus. As the 
number of active state bureaus in- 
ereases, the necessity for a clearing 
house becomes increasingly imperative. 

3. To serve as “an informational 
switch-board”’ through which any legis- 
lator or the director of any legislative 
reference bureau ean ‘‘plug in’’ by let- 
ter or by telegram, and at once be con- 
nected with the best source of informa- 
tion or advice in the United States con- 
eerning his eurrent problem. This 


. Association considers it a matter of 


more immediate importance to increase 
the availability of the vast amount 
of work already being done by a great 
number of other responsible agencies, 
than to conduct original studies. <Ac- 
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cordingly, the Interstate Bureau’s main 
compilation at the outset will concern 
the best sources of information and ad- 
vice. However, it plans to increase the 
usefulness of existing studies and re- 
ports by preparing head-notes or di- 
gests in suitable eases. 

4. To conduct original researches 
when the circumstances require it; and 
especially to make an intensive and ex- 
haustive study of the means for increas- 
ing the efficiency of the various legisla- 
tures—beginning with a consideration 
of the means for improving the person- 
nel of our legislatures, and for inducing 
more citizens of the best type to become 
candidates for their respective legisla- 
tures, by revising existing practices in 
such matters as: 

a. Length of term of office, 

Compensation, 

ce. Size of legislature, 

d. Length of sessions, 

e. Legislative reference services. 
The existence of this Association 
will give some men of the best type an 
added interest in entering legislative 
work. 

Dd. To publish this magazine, “State 
Government,’’ which is eventually to be 
mailed each month to every one of the 
7,500 state legislators throughout the 
United States. It will contain informa- 
tion: concerning new reports, periodi- 
cals and books; concerning significant 
legislative innovations; eoncerning 
noteworthy practices which increase 
legislative efficiency; concerning ree- 
ommendations made to legislatures 
by the Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws, the National Edueation 
Association, the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the American Medical Association, 
the National Conference of Social 
Work, and by scores of other reputable 
organizations; and concerning outstand- 
ing contributions to every branch of the 
science of state government. This mag- 
azine hopes to stimulate the interest of 
legislators in independent reading and 
research. A more detailed discussion of 


this periodical is contained in this mag- 
azine under the title, ‘‘A Magazine 
Comes Out of the Cocoon.”’ 

6. To publish special bulletins con- 
taining material which is not suitable 
for inclusion in this magazine. Ob- 
viously the Bureau will be a treasure- 
house of valuable material, much of 
which will merit publication. 

7. To co-operate with universities 
and with all other agencies which desire 
co-operation in educational work con- 
cerning legislative subjects. 


SECOND: 


To organize twelve or more standing 
committees, and to provide them with 
secretarial services and such other as- 
sistance as they may desire. Each com- 
mittee will include at least one member 
from each branch of each legislature ; 
each will deal with an important subject 
of legislative concern; and each will 
have an Advisory Board of twenty-five 
or thirty individals who are recognized 
as national authorities in the Commit- 
tee’s field. Thus, for example, the 
nucleus of the Committee on Health will 
consist of 96 legislators, most of whom 
will be the Chairmen of the Medical or 
Health Committees of their respective 
houses in the state legislatures; and, to 
counsel it, this Committee will have an 
Advisory Board composed of at least 
twenty-five nationally prominent men: 
heads of health departments, physi- 
cians, and liasion representatives of na- 
tional organizations concerned with 
health matters. Of especial interest is 
the Committee on Legislative Efficiency, 
which at present includes the Chairmen 
of the Association’s 96 local ecouncils— 
thus comprising one member from each 
branch of each legislature. The sub- 
jects with which the respective Commit- 
tees will deal and the names of the 250 
members of their Advisory Boards are 
shown on the inside front cover of this 
magazine. The mectings of these Com- 
mittees are discussed in the following 
section. 
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THIRD: 


To arrange the following meetings: 

1. An Annual Conference open to 
all legislators, at which addresses will 
be delivered on questions of legislative 
efficiency, as well as on the substance of 
legislation in various fields. The last 
four Conferences have been held in 
Denver, Buffalo, Seattle and Memphis, 
each year at the same time and place as 
the meetings of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and of the Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws. 

2. An annual session of the Inter- 
state Legislative Assembly. This As- 
sembly is to consist of ninety-six legis- 
lators, one elected by each branch of 
each legislature, each sent to the session 
at state expense. Of course, such a 
group will have no authority, but it will 
have various possibilities of an advisory 
character. For instance, it can gauge 
the sentiment of the legislatures to de- 
termine whether the majority are dis- 
posed to consider at their next sessions 
any given proposal for uniform laws. 
Through section meetings it may offer 
a readier interchange of views to fa- 
cilitate the drafting of thoroughly ac- 
ceptable interstate compacts on some 
occasions. It may furnish an easier 
channel of informal communication in 
regard to the relation between state and 
federal governments in some matters 
such, for instance, as state aid or state 
co-operation in the enforcement of fed- 
eral statutes. More whole-hearted co- 
operation between neighboring states in 
connection with the development or 
conservation of natural resources will 
sometimes result from informal discus- 
sion by representative legislators. <A 
closer contact between the 48 state legis- 
latures will weaken the best argument 
for the federal government’s encroach- 
ments upon state prerogatives. 

3. An annual meeting of the direct- 
ors of the legislative reference bureaus 
of the various states. This meeting will 
be held each year at the same place and 
at about the same time as the Associa- 


tion’s Annual Conference. 

4. In the case of each of the twelve 
standing Committees an annual meet- 
ing of at least some of the Committee’s 
members. It has been suggested that a 
group from the Committee on Social 
Welfare shall meet annually at the 
time of the meeting of the National 
Conference of Social Work; a group 
from the Taxation Committee at the 
time of the meeting of the National Tax 
Association; a group from the Health 
Committee at the time of the annual 
meeting of the American Public Health 
Association; and so forth. 

FOURTH: 

To do its share in helping to inte- 
grate the efforts of the many reputabli 
agencies which are working for the im- 
provement of government. Among the 
many organizations in this field, some 
are primarily concerned with problems 
of city government, and others with 
problems of county, state, or federal 
government; but mutual benefit will re- 
sult if their work is more closely inter- 
related. Research in political science is 
being done and material is being com- 
piled by organizations of public officials, 
by educational institutions, by govern- 
mental departments, by occupational 
organizations, by private institutions of 
public character (such as the National 
Institute of Public Administration), 
by commercial organizations (such as 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce), and by an endless list of other 
types of organizations. The Social 
Science Research Council is collecting 
significant information concerning the 
research work in progress in this field. 


CONCLUSION 


Here is an Association which is non- 
partisan, non-political, disinterested 
and judicially minded, which has no 
axes to grind, and which is actuated 
solely by an ambition to help every leg- 
islator and every legislature. It urges 
every citizen to adopt a constructive and 
helpful attitude in legislative matters. 
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A MAGAZINE COMES OUT OF THE COCOON 


In December, 1925, copies of a blue 


four-page leaflet,, 814x 11, printed in. 


small type and designated as Number 1 
of Volume I of ‘‘The American Legis- 
lator,’’ were mailed by the American 
Legislators’ Association to 11,000 in- 
dividuals, including all of the 7,500 
state legislators throughout the United 
States. In 1926 the Association contin- 
ued the publication of this leaflet, then 
captioned ‘‘The Legislator,’’ with a 
monthly circulation of 11,000 copies. 

During 1927 and 1928 the Associa- 
tion published no periodical, but in 1929 
it resumed publication of ‘‘The Legis- 
lator’’ in the form of an eight-page 7x10 
bulletin, with colored cover. This modest 
pamphlet, issued throughout the year 
at average intervals of two months each, 
was published primarily to disseminate 
news and comments concerning the 
American Legislators’ Association, and 
to develop an understanding of the 
character of the organization.* 

For several years, however, the As- 
sociation has looked forward to the time 
when it could begin the development of 
a magazine of very different character, 
and now this article appears in the first 
edition of that periodical. 

There can never be a thoroughly 
qualified legislator, but if such a super- 
man could exist, it is difficult to place 
limits to the field of governmental in- 
formation which it would have been nec- 
essary for him to master in order to 
earn that epithet. This field of infor- 
mation would include not only thou- 
sands of questions concerning the gov- 
ernment of the legislator’s own state, 
but also thousands of questions con- 
cerning the government of other states. 
The legislator (collectively speaking) 
is not concerned merely with parlia- 
mentary procedure, the mechanies of 
the legislative assembly, the organi- 


*Volume 1 contained Numbers 1 to 7-8 inclusive; 
Volume 2 contained Numbers 1 to 6, inclusive. 


zation of legislative committees, the 
drafting and consideration of bills, and 
the length of sessions. He is a member 
of the Board of Directors of his state, 
and in most departments of the govern- 
ment every dollar which is spent has 
been made available by his sanction, and 
most of the projects which are thwarted 
have been blocked by him. 


The legislator cannot do his task in- 
telligently unless he has some compre- 
hension of the proper functioning of a 
highway department, a health depart- 
ment, an educational department, an 
industrial commission, a bank exam- 
iner, an orphans’ home, a girls’ re- 
formatory, and an insane asylum. The- 
oretically, he should know whether the 
Secretary of State needs a photostat 
machine, whether the Armory needs are 
lights, and whether the penitentiary 
needs a new style of electric chair. He 
must form opinions concerning the ad- 
visability of Civil Service, the manner 
of Prohibition Enforcement, the need 
of State Police, and the desirability of 
State Bonds for various purposes. In 
order to perform his work properly, he 
should have a fair comprehension of 
the problems which are confronting the. 
Governor, the Attorney-General, the 
Secretary of State, the State Treasurer, 
the State Auditor, and every other re- 
sponsible state official. 


In short, subject to the brief and 
comparatively moderate restrictions of 
the State Constitution, the legislator 
determines the fundamental form and 
policies of the government, and he pro- 
vides—with frugality or liberality—the 
funds whereby the various State depart- 
ments function. It is true that he is 
eoncerned primarily with legislation: 
but legislation inevitably involves the 
complete science of State Government: 

Accordingly, the magazine of the 
American Legislators’ Association now 
passes from its self-conscious title, ‘*The 
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Legislator,’’ to a designation which ac- 
tually describes the legislator’s science: 
**State Government.’’ 

In this magazine the problems of 
state government will be viewed for the 
most part from the legislators’ stand- 
point, but it is possible that a plan can 
be devised for departmentalizing this 
magazine, and for utilizing it for the 
express benefit of other groups of state 
officials. If so, its specialized depart- 
ments will render the periodical of in- 
creasing interest to legislators; and at 
the same time it will provide other state 
officials with material concerning their 
departments—set in a matrix of valu- 
able information about all branches of 
state government. 

In its present form, State Govern- 
ment will doubtless receive subscrip- 
tions from many sources. Not only will 
every enterprising governmental ex- 
ecutive be interested: we anticipate 
that eventually every substantial pub- 
lic library, law library, and university 
library will subscribe to this magazine. 
Many law offices, many corporations, 
and many associations will find it use- 
ful in following legislative and other 
governmental affairs. Students of po- 
litical science in under-graduate and 
post-graduate courses will discover that 
it is a helpful source book. And since 
its subject is the direct concern of every 
thoughtful citizen, thousands of private 
individuals will some day be listed 
amongst this magazine’s subscribers. 

Already the list of subscribers to this 
magazine includes the state libraries and 
and legislative reference services of 
most of the states; several public and 
private law libraries; both the general 
and law libraries of colleges and univer- 
sities such as Harvard, Yale, Pennsyl- 
vania, Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Chicago, Oregon, California and South- 
ern California. Probably the majority 
of the individual subscribers to the this 
magazine are lawyers, but the other sub- 
seribers represent many occupational 
groups. 


The publishers of the Reader’s 
Guide and of the Legal Index will be 
requested to list the principal articles 
in State Government in those open se- 
sames to periodical literature. If this 
arrangement is effected, it will give a 
still greater value to State Government 
for library uses. 


The Association hopes to make this 
magazine self-supporting—not only in 
its present form, but eventually in a 
much improved form—by the addition 
of advertising pages. These will be in 
charge of an independent ageney, which 
will work under a contract to conduct 
the advertising department as a wholly 
separate operation, without expenditure 
of time or money by the Association. 
All revenues which the Association de- 
rives from advertisements in this maga- 
zine will be devoted to increasing the 
amount and improving the quality of 
its contents. Among the prospective ad- 
vertisers are all companies which pro- 
duce or distribute equipment of any 
kind used by state departments, many 
publishing houses, bonding companies, 
and service corporations. 

Our state governments are spending 
over one and a half billion dollars a 
year, and as time goes on, this magazine 
may become the recognized medium for 
advertisers who are endeavoring to 
maintain a market among state depart- 
ments. If so, the resultant revenues 
will enable the Association to develop 
a periodical of unlimited value to the 
great army of state officials and em- 
ployees, and of educational significance 
to everyone who is actively interested 
in political science. 

State Government shares the Ameri 
can Legislators’ Association’s time-hon- 
ored slogan: ‘‘Make no small plans.”’ 
And it bespeaks the co-operation of alli 
legislators and of all other state officials 
in its ambition to develop this magazine 
into a substantial and authoritative 
publication of great usefulness. 
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Ex-Representative 
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Senator 
New York City, New York 


JOSEPH L. ROBBINS 
Senator 
Rapid City, South Dakota 


HORACE W. SCHANTZ 
Senator 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
HENRY L. SHATTUCK 
Representative 
Boston, Massachusetts 


JOHN A. HADDEN 
Representative 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HENRY M. LONDON 
Ea2-Senator 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


PAUL McKENNON 
Senator 
Clarksville, Arkansas 


The Association’s Project 


Assistant Virector: 
STANLEY H. JOHNSON 
Denver, Colorado 


Auditor: 
EDWARD C. KING 
Representative 
Denver, Colorado 


GEORGE B. UTTER 
Ex-Representative 
Providence, Rhode Island 


GEORGE WOODWARD 
Senator 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


SANBORN YOUNG 
Senator 
Los Gatos, California 


This Association has been organized by state legislators throughout the country who recognize the fact that 


legislative conditions must be improved, and that the responsibility rests primarily upon them. 


partisan; it has no axes to grind. Among its present plans are these: 


First: To maintain the 


Interstate Legislative Bureau which will 


It is absolutely non- 


1. Encourage every state to maintain an adequate legislative reference bureau; and make available the services 
of an expert who will visit any bureau which requests advice in organizing its work. 


mor 


and for otherwise increasing legislative efficiency. 


5. Publish a substantial magazine, State Government, and send it monthly to each of the 7,500 state legislators. 
6. Publish special bulletins. 
7. 


Co-operate with universities and other agencies in educational work concerning legislative subjects. 


Second: 
Third: 


1. An Annual Conference, open to all legislators. 

2. An annual session of the Interstate Legislative Assembly, a body of 96 delegates, one elected by each branch 
of each legislatuve, primarily concerned with proposals for interstate compacts and uniform laws. 

3. An annual conference of the directors of the legislative reference bureaus of the various states. 

4. For each standing committee, a conference at the time of the annual meeting of the Jeading organization in 
its field; thus relating the Committee on Education to the National Education Association, for instance. 


Fourth: 


Serve as a clearing house for the legislative reference bureaus of the various states. 
Assist legislators and the directors of state bureaus to locate the best sources of information and advice. 
Conduct researches, especially concerning the best methods for improving the personnel of our legislatures 


To maintain 12 national Committees of legislators, each with an Advisory Board of recognized experts. 
To arrange the following meetings: 


To do its share in helping to integrate the work which is being done for the improvement of government. 


Advisory Boards, Concerning Legislative Efficiency and Legislation 


1. LEGISLATIVE 
EFFICIENCY 


Walter Tallmadge Arndt 


i E. 
Prof. George E. Beers Prince A. Hawkins 


Henry W. Jessup 


Hon J. Crawford Biggs 
De Witt Billman 


Judge Chester W. Barrows 
Judge Frederick F. Faville 
Prof. Herbert Harley 


President Ralph D. Hetzel 
Ex-Pres. David Starr Jordan 
Dr. Charles H. Judd 
President A. Lawrence Lowel! 
Miss Esther Everett Lape 
President Max Mason 


Dr. Herbert R. Stolz 

Dr. Henry F. Vaughan 

Ir, W. F. Walker 

Dr. James J. Waring 

Dr. Charles E. A. Winslow 


A. Harriman 


W. F. Morrish 
Herbert S. Phillips 
George Ross Pou 
Chester Harvey Rowell 
Hon. August Vollmer 


Edna |). Bullock 

Rush C. Butler 

Prof. Joseph P. Chamberlain 
Hon. Richard Washburn Child 
Walter F. 

Dr. Harold W. Dodds 
Sidney 8. Gorham 
William E. Hannan 
Raymond V. Ingersoll 
Prof. John A. Lapp 
Prof. Arnold J. Lien 
Henry M. London 

Hon. Chester I. Long 
Prof. Charles E. Merriam 
Herman H. B. Meyer 
Judge Jesse A. Miller 
Governor Gifford Pinchot 
Hon. |). E. Riordan 

Ir. Edgar E. Robinson 
Robert P. Shick 

Hon. Charles 8S. Thomas 
John H. Voorhees 

Charles C. Williamson 

M. S. Winning 

George B. Young 


2. ADMINISTRATIVE 
EFFICIENCY 

Dean Henry M. Bates 

William H. Dick 

Harrington Emerson 

Luther Gulick 

Hon. Clyde L. King 

Judge M. L. MeKinley 

Prof. Wesley €. Mitchell 

Robert Moses 

Prof. William E. Mosher 

Prof. William B. Munro 

Judge Samuel H. Ordway 

Robert E. L. Saner 

H. Hoyle Sink 

Brig.-General Henry C. Smither 


3. COURTS 


fean Carlos C. Alden 
Judge John C. Anderson 


Judge Norman L. Jones 
Hon. William Draper Lewis 
General Nathan W. MacChesney 
Hon. Louis M. Myers 
Judge T. Seott Offutt 
Conrad P. Olson 

Dean Roscoe Pound 

Major Edgar B. Tolman 
Judge J. R. Welch 

lean John H. Wigmore 
Prof. Samuel Williston 


4. TAXATION 
Arnold R. Baar 
William Bailey 


Hon, Winfleld T. Durbin 
Prof. Richard T. Ely 
Dr. Fred R. Fairchild 
Prof. Ernst Freund 
Charles W. Gerstenberg 
Herbert A. Hickman 
Alfred E. Holcomb 
George E. Holmes 

Louis A. Lecher 

LeRoy McWhinney 

Dr. John K. Norton 
Hon. Lawson Purdy 
Hon Martin Saxe 

Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman 
Prof. Frank W. Taussig 
George G. Tunnell 

Hon. George Vaughan 
Ir. Jacob Viner 


5. EDUCATION AND 
RESEARCH 


President James R. Angell 
Hon. Francis G. Blair 
President William W. Campbell 
William J. Cooper 

Prof. John Dewey 

President Frederick C. Ferry 
President Harry A. Garfield 
Prof. John H. Gray 


Prof. Paul Monroe 

Joy Elmer Morgan 

Jesse H. Newlon 
President George Norlin 
Dr. Michael I. Pupin 
President Charles A. Richmond 
Dr. Edward A. Ross 
Prof. George D. Strayer 
President Heury Suzzailo 
President John J. Tigert 
Dr. Robert M. Yerkes 
William F. Yust 


6. TRANSPORTATION 
AND COMMUNICATION 

Charles M. Babcoek 

E. F. Bean 

Major Louis D. Blauvelt 

George A. Campbell 

William H. Connell 

John F. Griffin 

Dean Arthur N. Johnson 

Thomas Maddock 

Paul D. Sargent 

George T. Seabury 

lr. Clayton H. Sharp 

Ernest N. Smith 

Sidney J. Williams 

Charles W. Zeigler 


7. HEALTH 


Dr. Henry Albert 

Dr. George H. Bigelow 
Dr. G. M. Cooper 

Dr. Charles Duncan 

Dr. Haven Emerson 

Dr. Don M. Griswold 
Prof. Alice Hamilton 
Dr. Edwin 0. Jordan 
Dr. John Harvey Kellogg 
Dr. William Palmer Lucas 
Dr. W. P. Morrill 

lr, Matthias Nicoll, Jr 
Dr. Watson S. Rankin 
C. J. Smith 

William F. Snow 


8. MENTAL HYGIENE 
AND EUGENICS 


Miss Amy Abbott 

Dr. Herman M. Adler 

Dr. Sanger Brown 

Dr. W. E. Castle 

Prof. Leon J. Cole 

Dr. Henry A. Cotton 

Dr. Arthur H. Estabrook 
President Livingston Farrand 
Dr. Henry H. Goddard 

Dean Frederick A. Goetze 


Prof. Michael F. Guyer 
John Alan Hamilton 

Dr. William Healy 

Dr. Samuel J. Holmes 

Dr. Roswell H. Johnson 
Dr. Harry H. Laughlin 
Prof. Frank R. Lillie 
President Clarence C. Little 
Dr. Francis N. Maxfield 
Dr. W. D. Partlow 

Paul Popenoe 

Dr. Austen Fox Riggs 

Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles 
Prof. Francis B. Sumner 
Prof. Lewis M. Terman 
Leon F. Whitney 

Or. Frankwood E. Williams 


9. CRIMES AND 
CRIMINALS 

Hon. Andrew A. Bruce 

Charles L. Chute 

Clarence Darrow 

Prof. John L. Gillin 

Dr. Hastings Hart 

Robert T. Harley 

Or. William J. Hickson 

Dr. Carroll T. Jones 

lean George W. Kirchwey 

Judge Francis X. Mancuso 

Hon. Pliny W Marsh 

Dean Justin Miller 


10. LABOR 


Mary Anderson 

. Walter V. Bingham 
F. D. Grist 
Harold Fields 
Prof. Matthew B. Hammond 
Augus H. Hibbard 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
John A. McGilvray 
Dr. Morton G. Lioyd 
Owen R. Lovejoy 
Hon. Edgar A. Perkins 
E. Grosvenor Plowman 
Paul Scharrenberg 
A. L. Ulrieh 


ll. SOCIAL WELFARE 


Hoa. Roland W. Baggott 
Miss Amy Steinhart Bradeo 
Hon. Lincoln Frost 
Mrs. Solon Jacobs 
Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
Miss Emma 0. Lundberg 
Judge Virginia H. Mayfield 
Miss Harriet May Mills 
J. Prentice Murphy 
Ir. Florence Brown Sherboa 
Miss Ruth Taylor 
Miss Gertrude Vaile 
Dr. *iriam Van Waters 
12. AGRICULTURE 

AND LIVESTOCK 
William Lane Austin 
Kenneth F. Burgess 
President Kenyon L. Butterflelé 
Hon. Robert D. Carey 
President John Lee Coulter 
Dr. Clarence P. Gillette 
President Charles A. Lory 
Vernon Metcalf 
Walter C. O’Kane 
President Elmer G. Petersoa 
Clarence Poe 
Hon. Berne A. Pyrke 
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The 48: Numbers and Dates 


Showing for each legislature the numbers and terms of its members; 
also the time and limit of its sessions. 


SENATE | 

STATES 

| 

3° 

Za 

35 
California............ 40 2 
Colorado.............. 35 4 
Connecticut..... 35 2 
Delaware..... 17 4 
32 4 
Georgia..... 51 2 
Idaho..... 44 2 
Illinois... 51 4 
Indiana.... 50 4 
| 50 2 
40 2 
Kentucky............. 38 4 
Louisiana*. 39 4 
Maine*........ 31 2 
Maryland............. 29 2 
Massachusetts...... | 40 2 
32 2 
Minnesota............ 67 4 
Mississippi........... 49 4 
34 4 
Montana.............. 55 4 
Nebraska............. 33 2 
18 4 
New Hampshire...| 24 2 
New Jersey... 21 3 
New Mexico......... 24 4 
New York........... 51 2 
North Carolina.... 51 4 
North Dakota...... 49 4 
35 2 
Oklahoma............ 44 4 
30 4 
Pennsylvania....... 50 4 
Rhode Island....... 39 2 
South Carolina.... | 96 2 
South Dakota...... 45 2 
Tennessee............ 33 2 
31 4 
20 4 
Vermont.............. | 30 2 
40 4 
Washington......... 42 2 
West Virginia...... | 30 4 
Wisconsin............ 33 4 
Wyoming............. 25 4 


Number of 
Members 


HOUSE 


| Term of 
| Years 
| 


rote | 
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Number of 
Members 


Total 


| 
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*In Louisiana, legislators are elected on the first 


°In Indiana the legislators’ per diem compensation is limited to 61 day 


“Once every four years: 


1931, 1935, and so forth. 


Years in 
Which 

Sessions 
Are Held 


Odd? 
Odd 
Odd 


Odd 
Odd 
Odd 


Odd 
Odd 
Odd 


Odd 
Odd 
Odd 


Odd 
Odd 
Even 


Even 
Odd 
Odd 


Annual 
Odd 
Odd 


Even 
Odd 
Odd 


Odd 
Odd 
Odd 


Odd 
Odd 
Annual 


Odd 
Odd 
Odd 


Odd 
Odd 
Odd 


Annual 
Annual 
Odd 


Odd 
Odd 
Odd 


Odd 
Even 
Odd 
Odd 


Odd 
Odd 


Days on which sessions convene o=-@ 
EEQ 
Second Tuesday in January 50 
Monday after first Tuesday in January | 60 
Second Monday in January ya 60 
Second Monday in January none 
First. Wednesday in January none 
Wednesday after first Tuesday in January.... 5 mos. 
First Tuesday in January =! 60 
Tuesday after first Monday in April ; 60 
Fourth Wednesday in June 50 
First Monday after January first-................. 60 
Wednesday after first Monday in January none 
Thursday after first Monday in January.... none 
First Monday in January cham : none 
Second Tuesday in January 0 
First Tuesday in January.... 60 
Second Monday in May........ 60 
First Wednesday in January............. none 
First Wednesday in January ........... enlees 90 
First Wednesday in January.........-.. : none 
First Wednesday in January................ none 
Tuesday after first Monday in January........ 90 
Tuesday after first Monday in January i none 
Wednesday after first Monday in January.... 70 
First Monday in January.... 60 
First Tuesday in January.... none 
Third Monday in January.... ; 60 
First Wednesday in January eran none 
Second Tuesday in January . none 
Second Tuesday in January ; ae 60 
First Wednesday in January... er none 
Wednesday after first Monday in January.... 60 
Tuesday after first Monday in January = 60 
First Monday in January.... none 
Tuesday after first Monday in January....... 60 
Second Monday in January.. ; = 40 
First Tuesday in January.... none 
First Tuesday in January... scenicalasidinchalnupateitoe 60 
Second Tuesday in none? 
First Tuesday after first Monday in January 60 
First Monday in January sdasnbiegnin 75 
Second Tuesday in January ——— 60 
Second Monday in January.... 
Wednesday after first Monday in January none 
Second Wednesday in January...................- 60 
Second Monday in January 60 
Second Wednesday in January.................... 60 
Second Wednesday in January...................... | none 
Second Tuesday in January.... 


Tuesday after April 15; in Maine, on the Second Monday in 
September; in all other states they are elected on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November. 


in South Carolina to 40 days. 


46 
100 
80 120 | 
65 | 100 
262 | 297 | 
35 2 | 52 | 
84 | 2 | 116 
is 206 | 2 | 257 
65 2 109 
EPS: 153 2 | 204 
4 ' 100 2 150 | 
at | 108 2 | 158 | 
eg 125 | 2 | 165 | 
> 
ee 100 2 | 138 | 
ae 100 4 | 139 
ec 151 | 2 | 182 | 
118 | 2 147 | 
age 240 280 | 
Bett 100 |} 132 | 
131 | 198 | 
144 193 | 
em 150 184 
100 | 155 | 
100 133 | 
37 | 55 | 
424 | 448 
60 | §1 
¢ 49 | 73 «| 
150 | 201 | 
120 | 171 | 
ae, 111 | | 260 | 
‘a 130 | | 165 | 
| 
GA 109 | | 153 | 
60 | 90 
fee 207 | | 257 | 
| | 
100 | 139 
124 | | 
oa 103 148 | 
99 132 | 
147 178 | 
55 | | 75 | 
247 277 
jane: 100 144 
oe 94 124 | 
100 133 | 
60 85 


